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HIGHLIGHTS OF BUSINESS IN APRRSIS 


Business indicators in April offered little ground for 
hope that an upturn was likely to come in the near 
future. The Census Bureau survey reported unemploy- 
ment down 78,000 to 5.1 million, but seasonal influences 
alone should have brought a reduction of about 10 per- 
cent. As a consequence, the seasonally adjusted rate of 
unemployment rose (see p. 5). A 600,000 increase in 
employment resulted from large increases in farm em- 
ployment and other outdoor work and more than offset 
a drop of 270,000 in factory employment. 

Industrial production continued to decline generally. 
The seasonally adjusted index fell 2 points to 126 (1947- 
49 = 100), only 3 points above the low of the 1953-54 
recession and 14 percent below the all-time high. Steel 
output averaged about 1.3 million tons per week during 
April, approximately 10 percent below the March average 
and more than 40 percent below that of April last year. 
Production figures for automobiles, paperboard, bitumi- 
nous coal, petroleum, and electric power were down from 
March and from April, 1957. Heavy construction awards 
ran well ahead of both the preceding month and the year- 
ago month, largely because of increased public contracts 
for highways and military housing and private awards 
for mass housing developments. 

Department stores sales showed a further rise on a 
seasonally adjusted basis. The April index was 34 per- 
cent above the 1947-49 average, compared with 31 percent 
for March and 24 percent for February. 


Construction Outlays Up 

Spending for new construction rose seasonally in April 
to $3.7 billion. Although this total was $330 million 
above March, it was about the same as April, 1957, and 
therefore was slightly lower than the annual rate reached 
in the first quarter of this year. 

A 19 percent increase in expenditures on public con- 
struction, mainly for highways, accounted for more than 
half of the gain over March. The April figure was 5 per- 
cent above the 1957 month. Private construction gained 
6 percent during the month, primarily because of in- 
creased spending for residential building and for public 
utilities. However, the total for all kinds of private con- 
struction was down 2 percent from April a year ago. 

Lower outlays in the near future would seem to be 
indicated by estimates of construction contracts awarded 
in March, the fourth successive month to show a decline 
from year-earlier totals. The March figure was down 12 


percent from the 1957 month, with decreases in all major 
categories of construction. Awards for the first three 
months of this year were 11 percent below the first quar- 
ter of last year. 


Manufacturers’ Sales Decline Slows 


After seasonal adjustment, sales by manufacturers re- 
vealed a drop of $400 million in March to $25.2 billion, 
half as great a reduction as took place in February. Most 
of the decline occurred in sales of durable goods indus- 
tries; motor vehicle, primary metal, and building material 
manufacturers were the principal ones noted. 

Inventories also fell by $400 million, all of the drop 
coming in durables — three-fourths of it in the machinery 
and motor vehicle industries. With stocks at $52.1 billion, 
the ratio of inventories to sales rose a little further. 

New orders received by manufacturers eased off $200 
million to $23.9 billion after allowance for seasonal in- 
fluences. A substantial rise in aircraft orders was more 
than offset by declines in other heavy goods industries. 
Unfilled orders dropped $1.2 billion on an unadjusted basis 
to $46.6 billion, about half of the decline occurring in 
the transportation equipment industry. 

As compared with March, 1957, sales by manufacturers 
were off $5.3 billion, while inventories were down only 
$1.3 billion. New orders had fallen $4.5 billion and the 
backlog of unfilled orders had been cut $16.6 billion. 


Consumer Debt Cut 


March was the second month in a row during which 
consumers repaid more installment debt than they in- 
curred. A reduction of $319 million in the total brought 
it just under $33 billion, but this was still almost $1.5 
billion above the end of March last year. A decline of 
$233 million in outstanding automobile paper accounted 
for most of the retrenchment, but there was also an $85 
million cut in other consumer goods paper. Personal loans 
and repair and modernization loans each increased about 
$20 million. 

After seasonal adjustment, the drop in installment debt 
was reduced to $180 million, with most of the revision 
occurring in other consumer goods paper. 

Noninstallment debt also was reduced in March, falling 
$162 million to $9.6 billion, but after allowance for sea- 
sonal factors the reduction amounted to $66 million. Total 
consumer debt dropped $481 million ($246 million on a 
seasonally adjusted basis) to $42.6 billion. 
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Tax and Deficit Policy 


First quarter data reveal a loss of real gross national 
product of over $20 billion from last year’s peak. Un- 
employment has risen to over 5 million, and on a sea- 
sonally adjusted basis is continuing to rise. 

The government accounts have moved sharply into the 
red. The deficit for this fiscal year may be around $3 
billion, and with expenditures rising and tax receipts 
falling, it will probably be at least $5 billion higher in 
fiscal 1959. 

These facts might seem to warrant two conclusions: 
First, that the government should do something sub- 
stantial to stem the decline; and second, that every billion 
it lays out for this purpose should produce a billion in 
upward push for the economy. Neither of these conclu- 
sions seems to be acceptable in Washington today. 


What Has Been Done 


The actions taken so far not only show pitiable in- 
effectiveness but fail to get value for what they cost the 
government. This temporizing is the sure way to let the 
situation get out of hand. With no solid evidence of level- 
ing off, both the Administration and the Democratic 
leadership in Congress are hopefully basking in publicity 
releases about the “bottoming-out” of the recession. 

Secretary of Commerce Weeks and Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell insist on getting out misleading releases about 
the increase in unemployment. Secretary of the Treasury 
Anderson and Budget Director Stans attempt to freeze 
Congress into inaction by statements exaggerating the 
prospective increase in Federal expenditures under pres- 
ent programs. 

True, some measures have been passed. The housing 
bill was supported by extravagant claims about what it 
would do. The President correctly pointed out in signing 
it that most of the $1 billion in mortgage purchases would 
merely be a substitute for private funds that have become 
amply available since the reversal of monetary policy — 
a burden on the Treasury with little net return. 

The highway bill will no doubt increase the annual 
rate of activity by a fraction of the $1.8 billion it pro- 
vides. This bill too has features that substitute Federal 
for state funds without necessarily increasing the total. 

Even the military programs, which were widely touted 
as economic redeemers (“happy coincidence!’’), are not 
producing the desired effect. President Eisenhower re- 
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cently decried the “Sputnik attitude,” and efforts have 
been increasingly directed toward getting more for the 
same money rather than expanding the total program, 
Increases of several billion seem bound to occur, begin- 
ning soon. But given the existing situation, the increases 
will not be so large as was generally expected and will 
not necessarily continue beyond fiscal 1959. 

Other expenditure programs are generally frowned 
upon as too slow, too inflexible, or otherwise inappropri- 
ate. Lack of conviction as to need prevents agreement on 
specific proposals. Those who would prefer to attack the 
problem from the expenditure side of fiscal policy despair 
of getting significant programs approved. They tend, 
therefore, to join with those favoring tax reduction as 
the only hope for quick action. On this alfernative there 
is seeming agreement. Even the consistent budget bal- 
ancers promise tax cutting as the next important anti- 
recession move — without saying when! 

Deficits are already being incurred, of course, because 
tax receipts are falling. This kind of deficit, appearing 
with rates fixed, makes no positive contribution to re- 
covery. Its effects are felt in stability of consumer ex- 
penditures, and toting it up as a separate item wonld 
merely be double counting. In other words, to make any 
contribution to recovery, tax rates have to be reduced, 
making the decline in receipts still sharper. 


The Shortcomings of Tax Reduction 

The very unanimity with which tax cuts are endorsed 
suggests that something may be amiss. When kinds of tax 
cuts are considered, the agreement is seen to be almost 
entirely superficial — that is, there is no agreement. 
Practically all kinds of tax cuts are proposed — personal 
income, corporate, and excise — and both permanent and 
temporary reductions are advocated. 

Since tax cutting depends entirely upon secondary and 
subsequent effects, the economic stimulus to be obtained 
from any change in tax rates depends entirely upon the 
kind of change made. Taxes come partly out of saving 
rather than spending, and when they are not collected, the 
proceeds go partly into savings. Reductions that increase 
the take-home pay of wage earners are likely to reappear 
in relatively high proportion in consumer purchases. Re- 
ductions that leave more income in the higher-income 
brackets or in corporate accounts are also likely to pro- 
duce some additional expenditures, but in relatively small 
proportion. These differences make it clear that if tax 
reductions are to be made in order to stimulate the 
economy, they should be confined to those best adapted’ 
to this end, and not just granted to all who would use the 
recession as an excuse for getting their taxes down. 

The effects of excise tax cuts are complex. They may 
partly stimulate buying of the products whose prices are 
reduced by drawing funds away from other products. 
These taxes were justified as wartime and early postwar 
measures to restrict consumption and inflation; but now 
that conditions have changed, they appear to have out- 
lived their usefulness. 

One kind of tax measure that looks attractive for 
countering a capital goods decline would permit faster 
write-offs of new plant and equipment. Unfortunately, 
this type of tax cut tends to aggravate instability. We 
are now suffering from the after-effects of the privileges 
granted in 1954, which contributed to the investment 
boom of 1955-57. Currently, it cannot be shown that any 
significant increase in capital outlays would occur during 
the recession. The concerns running out existing programs 
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ILLINOIS INDUSTRIES AND RESOURCES 


ILLINOIS — A LEADER IN BEVERAGE DISTILLING 


Americans are drinking more distilled liquors today 
than at any time since Prohibition, with the exception of 
the “victory” year, 1946. The national consumption level 
was 1.25 gallons per capita in 1957, compared with 1.65 
in 1946 and 1.03 in 1939. Moreover, the share of the pop- 
ulation living in “wet” areas has been growing. Latest 
estimates show that 84 percent of the population now 
lives in “wet” areas compared with 81 percent in 1947. 


Rise Since Prohibition 


No other major industry in our country has been abol- 


ished by legislative decree as the distillery industry was 
in 1919. During Prohibition most of the industry’s capital 
goods had to be scrapped, except in plants of the few 
distillers that turned to the manufacture of yeast, near- 
beer, soft drinks, industrial alcohol, chemicals, and mis- 
cellaneous food products. Immediately after Repeal in 
1933, the industry, which had become well concentrated 
before Prohibition, needed large amounts of capital for 
plant restoration as well as for accumulation of stocks 
for aging. As a result, distilleries came into the hands of 
large corporations to a greater extent than before Prohi- 
bition. 

The huge demand for industrial alcohol during World 
War II proved a boon to these distilleries, though pro- 
duction of alcoholic beverages was restricted by wartime 
controls. The profits derived from high-level production 
in war and early postwar years enabled some distilleries 
to diversify their operations later by entering such areas 
as oil, gas, antibiotics, and chemicals. 


The Postwar Industry 


Although consumption has been rising, the industry 
has not regained the production peaks of the middle 
1930’s and late 1940’s. This is because consumption and 
production are separated by a long aging period and be- 
cause production has been cut as a means of reducing 
stocks. Production fell off sharply in 1952 after stocks 
rose to an all-time high of 925 million tax-gallons in 1951. 
Bottled output in 1956 was an estimated 196 million gal- 
lons, 77 percent of which was whiskey. Other types of 
liquor and percentages of total bottled output were gin, 
11 percent; vodka, 6 percent; cordials, 4 percent; brandy, 
2 percent; and rum, 0.3 percent. 

The distilled beverage industry today consists pri- 
marily of a small number of large firms, the largest pro- 
portion of which are concentrated in a few states. Seventy 
percent of total production comes from four Midwestern 
states — Kentucky, Illinois, Indiana, and Iowa, in order 
of production. California ranks high as a producer, pri- 
marily because of its numerous fruit distilleries. 

The distillery industry paid an all-time high of $2.8 
billion in taxes to Federal, state, and local governments 
in 1956, an increase of 394 percent since 1939. Nearly 
75 percent of this total was derived from Federal excise 
taxes, which at $10.50 a gallon are approximately ten to 
twelve times the cost of production. Illicit traffic, or 
bootlegging, which is related to the high tax levels, is 
estimated at about one-fourth of the total volume sold. 


Revenue agents seized more than 11,800 stills last year. 

There were 133 distilleries (excluding those making 
brandy, which were classified with wine distilleries) in 
1954, according to the Census of Manufactures. The 
number today is believed to be much lower; the Internal 
Revenue Service reports only 85 registered distilleries 
for the fiscal year 1957. The average plant added $2.6 
million by manufacture in 1954 compared with $2.1 mil- 
lion in 1947, This rise is attributed to the smaller num- 
ber of plants because the industry’s total value added 
declined 24 percent to $356 million in 1954. The same was 
true of employment: the average plant increased the 
number of its workers from 134 to 161 for the corre- 
sponding period, but total employment fell 30 percent. 

Several postwar trends have been noticed: (1) the 
increased consumption of vodka, which was nearly non- 
existent in 1949, as reflected by the growth of bottled 
output to 11.8 million gallons by 1956; (2) the return to 
straights from the blends of World War II days when 
manufacturers resorted to blending to conserve dwindling 
supplies of straight whiskeys; and (3) a noticeable de- 
cline in the “fifth” (which is, however, still the most 
popular) and the one-pint sizes and a steady increase in 
full-quart bottles. 


Distilling in Illinois 

Illinois is one of the leading distillery states. It ranks 
second in whiskey and vodka production and third in 
gin manufacture. In total production of distilled beverages 
the State is third behind Kentucky and California, with 
31.3 million tax gallons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1957. Illinois has remained a leading state despite the 
decline in the number of beverage distilleries from 
fourteen in 1947 to four in 1957. 

Kentucky, which now exceeds Illinois in the volume of 
grain distilling, was a fierce rival at the turn of the 
century when Illinois was the leading distilling state. 
Kentucky has been able to outdistance Illinois by empha- 
sizing brand-name whiskeys. 

As of July, 1957, there were four registered beverage 
distillers in the State, two at Peoria and one each at Pekin 
and Columbia. Although it has given way to Louisville, 
Kentucky, as the principal distilling center of the country, 
Peoria today is still the State’s leading producer of dis- 
tilled spirits as well as other types of beverages. For ex- 
ample, in 1954 it accounted for nearly half of the $140 
million added by manufacture by the State’s total beverage 
industry (including soft drinks and beer). There were 
about 2,500 employees in Illinois distilleries in 1954, 
1,600 fewer than in 1947, 

Illinois granted nearly 21,000 retail licenses for the 
sale of spirits last year; only New York issued more. An 
estimated 16 million gallons of liquor was shipped for 
drinking purposes to Illinois wholesalers, thus placing 
Illinois third in total apparent consumption. However, 
the State ranked eighteenth in terms of proportion of pop- 
ulation living in “wet” areas. There were four Illinois 
counties, with 12.3 percent of the population, prohibiting 
distilled liquor sales last year. 
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STATISTICAL SUMMARY OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 
UNITED STATES MONTHLY INDEXES 


SELECTED INDICATORS 


Percentage changes February, 1958, to March, 1958 Un 
-30 -20 -10 +10 +20 +30 +40 
Y Item arc 
; COAL PRODUCTION 1958 Feb. Mar. Ap 
1958 1957 mot! 
ELECTRIC POWER PRODUCTION mu¢ 
10 | 
j in billion $ uf 
341.4" — 0.1) + 0.4 
~MANUFAC TURING anufacturing! 
302.48 | — 1.6] -12.5 cen 
— 0.8} — 0.4 ( 
New construction activity’ 
CONSTRUCTION CONTRACTS AWARDED Private residential.......... 14.0 +10.5 | + 0.5 
Private nonresidential....... 14.8 + 3.2} — 0.9 
42.5 +11.8 | + 7.3 Civil 
DEPARTMENT STORE SALES Merchandise exports. ....... 16.1° | —11.0| —19.7 
Merchandise imports... ..... 11.5° | —12.2] — 3.2 
Excess of exports........... 4.6° — 7.7 | —43.8 Ne 
Consumer credit outstanding? Uner 
CEGITS | —1.1]/ + 5.1 Se 
25.7> | —20.8| + 6.2 
FARM PRICES 
Indexes prod 
inde: 
* Industrial production? =! Feb 
No change. Combined index............ | — -11.7 
Durable manufactures...... . 135 — 1.5 | —17.2 
ILLINOIS BUSINESS INDEXES Nondurable manufactures. .. . 124* —- 0.8] — 5.3 most 
Manufacturing employment‘ of to 
March Percentage Production workers......... 94 — 1.6] —11.2 12 
— 1958 change from Factory worker earnings* to Id 
(1947-49 | Feb. Mar. Average hours worked....... 96 + 0.3} — 4.0 T 
= 100) 1958 1957 Average hourly earnings..... 158 0.0; + 2.4 decre 
Average weekly earnings..... 153 + 0.3) — 1.7 indus 
Electric 213.8 | + 2.7] — 2.8 Construction contracts awarded*} +39.3 | —11.6 
Coal production?............... 80.9 0.0| — 0.5 Department store sales?....... 131* +5.6| — 4.4 pare 
Employment — manufacturing’. . 95.3 Consumer price index*......... 123 + 0.7 | + 3.7 tured 
Weekly earnings—manufacturing} 151.8" | — — 2.4 Wholesale prices* creas 
Dept. store sales in Chicago*....| 124.0 | +11.7| + 0.8 All commodities. ........... 120 +06) + 2.4 was f 
Consumer prices in Chicago®....| 126.8 + 0.5 | + 4.3 Farm products............. 100 + 4.6} +13.2 
Construction contracts awarded*| 264.3 +31.0 | —28.6 111 + + 6.8 
Bank debits’.................. 189.6 | +17.2| — 2.2 Other. 126 0.0} + 0.2 
79.0 | — 7.1 | —10.2 Farm prices* 
Life insurance sales (ordinary)®..| 289.6 +19.1} — 5.0 Received by farmers........ 88 9.3 
Petroleum production™......... 131.2 + 8.9] + 8.2 Paid by farmers............ 118 -— 2.5) — 3.3 ‘a 
814 — 2.4 6.9 FO 
1 Fed. Power Comm.; ? Ill. of Mines; Dept. of Labor; 
* Fed. Res. Bank, 7th Dist. ; S. Bur. of Labor Statistics; © F. W. 1U. S. Dept. of Commerce; ? Federal Reserve Board; * U. S. Dept. 
Dodge Corp.; * Fed. Res. Bd.; 4 Til. Crop Rpts.; * Life Ins. Agcy. Manag. of Agriculture; *U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; ° F. W. Dodge Corp. PA 
Assn.; ® Ill. Geol. Survey. « Seasonally adjusted. © As of end of month. ¢ Data are for February, 
a ‘February data; comparisons relate to January, 1958, and February, 1958; comparisons relate to January, 1958, and February, 1957. 4 Based on 
1957. » Seasonally adjusted. on official indexes, 1910-14 = 100. 
UNITED STATES WEEKLY BUSINESS STATISTICS +0 
1958 
Item 
Apr. 12 = 
Production: TED 
Bituminous coal (daily avg.)......... thous. of short tons..| 1,133 1,180 1,160 1,170 1,215 1,662 
Electric power by utilities........... mil. of kw-hr........| 11,206 11,107 11,307 11,326 11,645 11,310 one 
Motor vehicles (Wards)............. number in thous..... 75 90 102 81 112 148 
Petroleum (daily avg.).............. thous. bbl.. ia Cae 6,251 6,187 6,250 6,264 7,537 RUE 
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Department store sales................ 1947-49=100....... 136 125 110 134 122 131 
Commodity prices, wholesale: 
1947-49=100....... 119.4 119.5 119.6 119.6 119.8 117.2% Que 
Other than farm products and foods. .1947-49=100....... 125.7 125.7 125.8 125.9 125.9 125.4" Prin 
1947-49 =100....... 84.1 84.8 84.4 84.5 85.5 88.7 MET. 
Finance: 
30,252 30 ,662 30 ,668 30 , 842 30,658 31,349 
Failures, industrial and commercial...number............ 
Source: Survey of Current Business, Weekly Supplements. ® Monthly index for April, 1957. * No 
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RECENT ECONOMIC CHANGES 


Unemployment 

The Commerce Department has reported that mid- 
April unemployment decreased 78,000 from the previous 
month to a total of 5,120,000. However, the decline was 
much less than the normal seasonal reduction of about 
10 percent between mid-March and mid-April, and as a 
result, the seasonally adjusted rate of unemployment rose 
to 7.5 percent of the labor force, compared with 7.0 per- 
cent the month before and 4.0 percent a year earlier. 

Census data in thousands of workers are as follows: 


April March April 


1958 1958 1957 
Civilian labor force............ 68 ,027 67,510 66,951 
62,907 62,311 64,261 
Nonagricultural............. 57,349 57,239 58 ,506 
Seasonally adjusted rate..... 7.8 7.0 4.0 


Production 


The Federal Reserve Board index of industrial 
production fell again in March. The seasonally adjusted 
index of 128 (1947-49 = 100) was 2 points lower than in 
February and 17 points, or 12 percent, lower than 
in March, 1957. Production decreases were registered in 
most major groups of durable and nondurable manufac- 
tures in March, bringing about a 2 point drop in the index 
of total manufacturing production from 131 in February 
to 129. 

The accompanying chart indicates the extent of the 
decrease in output for major groups of manufacturing 
industries from the first quarter of 1957 to the first 
quarter of this year. With the exception of the manufac- 
tured food group, all major industries experienced de- 
creases over the year. The decline in durable manufactures 
was pronounced, amounting to about 15 percent. 


CHANGES IN OUTPUT OF MAJOR 
MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
f T T T T T T T 
FOODS, BEVERAGES, AND TOBACCO 


* 
PAPER AND PRINTING Fi 
CHEMICALS AND PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


N RA MANUFACTUR 


FURNITURE AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CLAY, GLASS,AND LUMBER PRODUCTS 


TEXTILES AND APPAREL 


MANUFACTURES, TOTAL 


RUBBER AND LEATHER PRODUCTS 


METAL FABRICATING 


QURABLE MANUFACTURES 
PRIMARY 
METALS) 
i 1 1 
-40 =30 =20— =10 
PERCENTAGE CHANGE. Ist QTR.1957 TO Ist QTR. 1958 
* No change. 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Housing Starts 


Nonfarm housing starts rose to 79,000 units in March, 
about 14,000 higher than the unusually low February level, 
according to preliminary estimates of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. However, the March figure was still 9 percent 
below the same month last year. 

Private housing starts, which had fallen to 60,000 
units the month before, jumped to 75,100 in March. But 
the gain was less than expected for this time of year, 
and the seasonally adjusted annual rate for March was 
lower than in February. The March annual rate of only 
880,000 starts was also the lowest rate since the early 
months of 1949. 


Gross National Product 


Total income and expenditures reflected a marked 
drop in over-all economic activity between the fourth 
quarter of 1957 and the first quarter of this year, accord- 
ing to figures released by the United States Department 
of Commerce. The seasonally adjusted annual rate of 
GNP fell $10.6 billion during the first three months of 
1958, chiefly as the result of a sharp decline in gross 
private domestic investment. The $422.0 billion annual 
rate in the first three months of 1958 was the lowest 
since the third quarter of 1956. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT OR EXPENDITURE 
(Seasonally adjusted, billions of dollars at annual rates) 


Ist Qtr. 4th Qtr. Ist Qtr. 

1958 1957 1957 

Gross national product........... 422.0 432.6 429.9 
Personal consumption......... 281.2 282.4 276.7 
Durable goods. 31.5 34.4 35.9 
Nondurable goods........... 141.5 140.8 137.3 
Domestic investment.......... 51.8 61.3 63.6 
New construction........... 33.3 34.0 32.8 
Producers’ durable equipment 27.5 30.0 30.7 
Change in business inventories —9.0 —2.7 
Nonfarm inventories only. . n.a. —3.4 —.3 
Foreign investment............ 1.5 2.0 4.1 
Government purchases......... 87.5 87.0 85.6 

INCOME AND SAVINGS 

National income................ na. 356.1 355.6 
342.5 345.5 338.3 
Disposable personal income... . . . 300.1 302.1 296.1 
18.9 19.8 19.5 


Most of the $9.5 billion decline in private domestic 
investment was accounted for by a sharp acceleration in 
the rate of inventory liquidation during the period. The 
remainder of the drop was produced by a $2.5 billion fall 
in outlays for durable equipment. 


Profit Margins Lower in 1957 


Sales of manufacturing corporations in 1957 totaled 
slightly over $320 billion, about $13 billion more than 
in the previous year. However, profits failed to keep pace 
as costs and expenses of doing business continued, in 
each quarter of 1957, to absorb an increasingly larger 
portion of the sales dollar. Thus, the profit margin, as 
measured by the ratio of profits after taxes to sales, was 
down slightly in 1957, falling from 5.3 in 1956 to 4.8 last 
year. 

The profit decline was also reflected in the reduction 
in the rate of profit on stockholders’ equity from 12.0 
percent in 1956 to 10.7 percent last year. 
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Before the second session of the 85th Congress ad- 
journs it may well be that 1958 will have become the 
year of crucial decisions with respect to the future foreign 
trade policy of the United States. 

In a special message to Congress on January 30, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower asked for legislation permitting “con- 
tinuation of the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Program 
on an effective basis for a minimum of five additional 
years from June 30, 1958.” He pointed out that export 
trade created jobs and that imports were essential to 
industry. Trade has “helped bring a more vigorous, dy- 
namic growth to our American economy.” He stated that 
trade is important to our allies and “is essential to enable 
us to meet the latest form of economic challenge to the 
free world presented by communism.” 

For the past two years, opponents and proponents, well 
aware that the Trade Agreements Act would expire in 
1958, have been at work preparing their cases. Midway 
through the congressional session it appears that the 
trade agreements program, as Senate Majority Leader 
Johnson stated, “is in very serious trouble in the House, 
and I haven’t found much encouragement for it here in 
the Senate.” 


History of the Trade Agreements Act 

Whe. recommended to Congress in 1934, the trade 
agreements program was presented as a part of the re- 
covery program. It authorized the President, for a three- 
year period, to reduce (or increase) by 50 percent “any 
existing rate of duty” by negotiating reciprocal agree- 
ments with other countries. The extension acts of 1937, 
1940, and 1945 did not alter the power but merely ex- 
tended the period during which it couid be exercised. 

By 1945 the President had exhausted most of the 
bargaining power granted in the original act. The Trade 
Agreements Extension Act of 1945 adopted a new base. 
The President was authorized to reduce (or increase) 
rates as much as 50 percent of the duty “existing on 
January 1, 1945.” The second base was carried without 
change in the extension acts passed by Congress in 1948, 
1949, 1951, and 1953. In 1955, Congress granted the 
President power to reduce rates, through reciprocal trade 
agreements, by as much as 15 percent of the rates exist- 
ing on January 1, 1955. Thus, if a particular rate had 
been reduced to the maximum degree under the 1934 act, 
the 1945 act, and the 1955 act, it would have been lowered 
to 21.25 percent of the Smoot-Hawley rate. 

In 1947 the United States adhered to the General 
Agreements on Tariffs and Trade (GATT), which re- 
sulted from multilateral negotiations respecting tariffs 
and other trade barriers. The agreement had the effect 
of extending concessions granted to one state to others 
signatory to GATT. Representatives of 35 nations attend- 
ing the ninth session of the signatories of GATT in 
Geneva from October 28, 1954, to March 21, 1955, drafted 
and signed an agreement establishing the Organization 
for Trade Cooperation (OTC). 

According to its provisions, the agreement cannot 
come into effect until accepted by countries accounting 
for 85 percent of the foreign trade of the GATT signa- 
tories. Since the United States accounts for more than 
20 percent and the United Kingdom for 18 percent of 
GATT trade, the OTC agreement must be ratified by 
both countries before it can become effective. 
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No action was taken by either house, beyond the hold- 
ing of hearings, during the 84th Congress. Those favor- 
ing the principles of “protective tariffs” were able to 
forestall action. In January, 1957, President Eisenhower 
returned to the battle and urged Congress to pass legisla- 
tion authorizing United States membership in OTC. Again 
Congress refused to support the measure. 

Congress has developed a strong opposition to mullti- 
lateral negotiations respecting tariffs. All recent trade 
agreements extension acts have included a reservation 
stating that the passage of the legislation “shall not be 
construed to determine or indicate the approval or dis- 
approval by Congress of the executive agreement known 
as the General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade.” 


Peril Points and Escape Clauses 

While Congress has agreed to three stages in the 
lowering of rates, there have been growing pressures to 
write into trade agreements legislation greater safeguards 
for industries which felt they were being injured by the 
negotiation of trade agreements. 

The first successful effort at restricting the President's 
power came in. 1948. The Republican-controlled 80th 
Congress inserted the “peril point” provision in the ex- 
tension act of that year. The purpose of the amendment 
was to make certain that the rates agreed to in negotia- 
tion of reciprocal trade agreements would not be fixed 
below a point where competitive imports might cause or 
threaten serious injury to domestic industry. 

A second successful effort to provide greater safe- 
guards for industries was the adding of the “escape 
clause” to trade agreement legislation. As early as 1942 
the Administration, in response to criticism, but on its 
own volition, included an escape clause in the trade 
agreement with Mexico. Under its terms either party can 
suspend or modify a concession granted if, because of 
unforeseen circumstances, increased imports threatened 
serious injury to domestic producers. The 1951 act re- 
quired an escape clause to be included in every trade 
agreement. It directed that negotiations be undertaken to 
include such a clause in earlier agreements. 

In all there have ,been 83 investigations by the Tariff 
Commission on application for relief under the escape 
clause. The commission found for the applicant and rec- 
ommended termination or alteration of concessions in 
25 cases. The President acted to afford relief in seven 
cases. Dr. Howard Piquet has pointed out that 

. it would be a mistake to conclude, since relief 
under the escape clause has been obtained in less than 
ten percent of the applications filed, that the escape 
clause is not an important deterrent to imports. The 
fact that the provision is in the law, and that action 
can be taken under it, is still an important deterrent. 

This is particularly so with respect to manufactured 

products, the successful marketing of which in the 

United States requires substantial outlays for adver- 

tising and the maintenance of service. As long as 

there is a probability that success in the American 
market will precipitate action under the escape clause, 
there will be hesitancy on the part of foreign producers 
to introduce new products on the American market. 

Two additional bases for action appear in other legis- 
lation. Under Section 22 of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act the President is empowered to take action resulting 
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in relief. A very much higher percentage of applications 
for relief have resulted in affirmative presidential action 
than has been true of the escape clause cases. The Office 
of Defense Mobilization is authorized to recommend to 
the President that concessions be terminated or altered 
in cases where defense considerations require it. Such 
action has been taken on a number of applications. 

Those who seek protection for domestic producers in- 
sist that the safeguards under the escape clause are 
destroyed by the fact that the President has discretionary 
power and has not followed the recommendations of the 
Tariff Commission. Those who desire to promote a more 
liberal trade policy contend that the mere existence of 
the escape clause constitutes a real barrier to the develop- 
ment of import trade. The protectionists want to give 
greater power to the Tariff Commission and remove the 
discretion of the President. Those favoring further re- 
moval of trade restrictions want to eliminate the escape 
clause from the Trade Agreements Act. 


The 1958 Debate 


The current debate is but a continuation of the 24-year 
struggle over trade agreements legislation. This year the 
opponents of the program are better organized and are 
prepared to make a greater effort. They are aided by two 
developments. The Southern members of Congress, who 
have been supporters of more liberal trade policy in the 
past, are now faced with the demands of the Southern 
textile industry for protection. The second development 
is the recession. Legislators are less prone to vote for 
reduction of trade restrictions when faced with unem- 
ployment. Both developments support those opposing 
further reduction in tariff rates and continuation of the 
trade agreements program. 

Since the close of World War II, trade policy has 
taken on wider significance than mere “pocketbook in- 
terest.” Consequently, organizations with principal inter- 
ests in other fields have added their voices in support of 
more liberal trade policy or in favor of greater protection. 

Supporting a more liberal trade policy and favoring 
the President’s five-year extension of the trade agree- 
ments program are the major farm organizations; the 
national leadership of the AFL-CIO, the United Auto 
Workers, and the Steel Workers; importers; shipping 
lines; and major oil companies with extensive overseas 
interests. 

Various business and labor groups stand in opposition 
to the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. For the 
most part these are representative of industries which 
have suffered injury from the lowering of rates on im- 
ports of particular commodities or which fear injury 
from competition with foreign imports. 

Two national organizations have been prominent in 
the campaign for the act. The National Foreign Trade 
Council, representing some 800 companies engaged in 
foreign trading, supports renewal of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. The Committee for a National Trade Policy 
supports a long-term extension of the act. It prefers 
extension for an eleven-year period. The committee urges 
revision of the “escape clause” so that it can be invoked 
only in those cases where domestic producers are clearly 
injured by competition with imports. 

There are also two organizations which have been 
prominent in the opposition to the act. The American 
Tariff League, representing 274 organizations, wants to 
Maintain protective tariffs on competitive articles. The 
Nation-Wide Committee of Industry, Agriculture and 
Labor on Export-Import Policy urges that the President 


be obliged to accept the recommendations of the Tariff 
Commission with respect to escape clause cases. Both 
urge that the tariff act be amended so as to permit import 
quotas to be imposed under the escape clause. 

Debate continues as to the importance of foreign 
trade to the American economy. It is quite correct to say 
that our record exports of goods and services are less 
than 6 percent of the gross national product, but report- 
ing facts in this way leaves one with the feeling that over- 
seas sales are of marginal value to the economy. As 
President Eisenhower has pointed out, the value of ex- 
ports of goods and services ($23.5 billion in 1956) ex- 
ceeded personal consumption expenditures on automobiles 
and parts ($14.6 billion), furniture and other durable 
household furnishings ($15 billion), clothing and shoes 
($21.6 billion). The total receipts from abroad in 1956 
exceeded, by $10 billion, the net income received by farm- 
ers from agriculture ($13.5 billion). One out of five 
acres of farm land is producing for export. The export 
orientation of industry is particularly marked in capital 
equipment and agricultural staples. 

The protectionists are genuinely fearful that further 
reduction of tariff protection will inundate the American 
markets with foreign manufactures. Studies made by 
Dr. Howard Piquet reveal that the increase in imports 
which would follow the complete removal of American 
tariffs would be neither large nor sudden. He concluded 
that the suspension of duties would probably induce an 
increase of between 17 and 38 percent in imports now 
dutiable, or 8 to 17 percent in total imports, and that it 
would take several years to produce such an increase. 


Trade Policy as Foreign Policy 


There is never-ending debate as to whether our tariff 
rates are too high or too low. But the battle will not be 
decided in terms of whether the existing level of protec- 
tion is high or low. Rather the victory will be won or 
lost in terms of whether the Congress and the people 
view trade policy as primarily domestic or foreign policy. 

The opponents of the Trade Agreements Act tend to 
object to the role played by the Department of State in 
the administration of the program and to demand a 
greater role for the Tariff Commission. The proponents 
of extension of the act have no great confidence in the 
Tariff Commission. This difference characterizes the con- 
flict. Those who support the Trade Agreements Act view 
trade policy as a part of foreign policy. Those opposing 
the program view trade policy as domestic in character. 

President Eisenhower has emphasized that trade policy 
is a part of foreign policy and that foreign trade is a 
principal weapon in the cold war. He has listed as the 
three most important legislative measures before the Con- 
gress the reorganization of the Defense Department, the 
Foreign Aid Bill, and the extension of the Trade Agree- 
ments Act. Each of these measures was evaluated as 
being essential to the defense of the free world. 

The President indicated that he is prepared to battle 
for his proposal for a five-year extension of the Trade 
Agreements Act. Passage by Congress will require such 
a fight on the part of the Administration. During the 
struggle over the renewal of the act in 1953 and 1955 
there were statements that the Administration was pre- 
pared to fight for its proposals. In the end it settled for 
compromises and avoided pitched battles. The compro- 
mises of those years weaken the Administration’s position 
in 1958. As of May, 1958, it appears safe to predict that 
the Administration will again have to accept compromises 
at a level less than victorious. 
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Tax and Deficit Policy 
(Continued from page 2) 

and those who had to replace or improve facilities for 
other reasons might welcome the new benefits if they were 
still in a profit position. But most concerns would not be 
willing to invest in facilities on which they could no 
longer make a profit merely because there was a prospect 
of getting taxes down later. On the other hand, the econ- 
omy can ill afford the kind of instability in investment 
engendered by fast amortization proposals. 

It is often asserted that reducing high-bracket and 
corporate taxes will make additional savings available 
for new productive investment. This, however, is very 
improbable in a recession. The kind of “investment” most 
likely to be stimulated is investment in the bonds issued 
by the government to finance the deficit. A high level of 
transfers could be effected in this way without any sig- 
nificant effect on activity. 

A large, temporary reduction might produce the least 
effect of all. Experience indicates that “windfalls” are 
not spent to the same extent as regular income. A study 
of the veterans’ insurance refunds of early 1950 indicated 
that the additional expenditures from such payments dur- 
ing the year amounted to only half of the total received, 
even though they were very widely distributed, in com- 
paratively moderate amounts. There is much additional 
evidence to indicate that transitory components of income 
do not affect consumer expenditures to the same extent 
as the permanent components. 

One way to perceive the difficulty with any given 
total of tax reductions is to assume that tax rates will 
be left unchanged and an equivalent amount will be given 
away to those most likely to spend the funds received for 
goods and services. On this basis, the bulk of the funds 
would probably go to recipients whose position is such as 
to exclude them from tax liability, namely, to the unem- 
ployed. This line of reasoning leads to the conclusion 
that there is no tax cut that “best” satisfies both the 
objective of stimulating the economy and the govern- 
-ment’s responsibility for the welfare of that segment of 
the population whose needs are most pressing. 


Some Pros and Cons of Tax Cutting 

From this brief review of shortcomings, it might be 
concluded that tax reduction is the “weak sister” of the 
fiscal policy team. The “leakages” from most tax cuts 
would be substantial, so that the government would get 
less than full value for the revenues forgone. However, 
if rate reductions were confined to the more efficient 
kinds of taxes, the stimulus would be considerably greater 
per dollar than that of some measures already approved. 

One reason for favoring a tax cut now is that once 
adopted it would have almost immediate effects. This is 
the thinking of those who favor “pump-priming.” Ac- 
tually, the situation is one that requires more than just a 
quick stimulus; it will probably require a sustained effort 
on a continuing basis, making the best use of available 
resources. This objection may perhaps be waived, since a 
reduction made for a temporary period, say, just one 
year, would almost surely be renewed if conditions were 
still adverse. However, the probability of extension is 
itself a reason for thinking of any measures as “per- 
manent” from the outset, and not just temporary. 

Another argument in favor of tax cutting is that cur- 
rent tax rates are too high and exemptions too low, hav- 
ing been set in wartime and not subsequently modified 
to take account of postwar inflation. The existing rates, 
however, do not produce inordinate surpluses in pros- 
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perity years. They are apparently high enough to cover 
existing programs if personal and corporate incomes 
could be maintained near the peak rates. They provide 
little if any margin for expansion of anti-recession ex- 
penditures. Furthermore, taxpayers have generally ad- 
justed their activities to the existing rates, so that there 
is no reason to think that they have an unduly depressing 
effect. Certainly, no such effect was noticeable in the 
recent boom. A good case can be made for setting rates 
that will produce a surplus in boom times and for keeping 
those rates relatively stable through recessions, relying on 
expenditure programs for compensatory effects. 

Furthermore, a limited tax cut will not solve the cur- 
rent problem despite the emphasis being placed on the 
importance of such cuts in ending the recessions of 1949 
and 1954. In both those situations, other factors were 
favorable, and there is no evidence that tax reductions 
made greater than normal contributions. The stimulating 
effect of any tax cut is bound to be less than the reduc- 
tion in government revenues except as it may tend to 
stimulate fears of inflation and a flight from the dollar. 
A modest tax cut of, say, $5 billion could hardly produce 
the latter response. If it were somewhat biased in favor of 
the lower income groups it would probably expand ex- 
penditures by $3 billion to $4 billion. If it had to be more 
generally distributed in order to command sufficient sup- 
port to be enacted, the stimulus would be less. 


Wide Latitude for Action 


The big objection to tax cutting, of course, is that 
it is a “pure deficit” approach to overcoming our depres- 
sion difficulties. Any loss of revenue creates just that 
much more of a problem of government finance — and 
the deficit would be counted at full value as against the 
partial returns from private spending. 

The question is, How large a deficit should the govern- 
ment incur? Last month it was pointed out that there are 
real dangers in action that is too extreme or too violently 
changing. These are the reasons for avoiding measures 
that try to do too much too quickly. 

It should be recognized, however, that there is a wide 
difference between doing too much and doing practically 
nothing at all. We may agree that running deficits of 
$50 billion a year would merely replace one kind of in- 
stability with another, tending toward all-out inflation 
and ultimate collapse. But this does not rule out more 
limited action. Moderate deficits hold no such threat and 
may have no perceptible effects beyond those resulting 
from the measures in which they originated. 

Our financial resources are tremendous, and govern- 
ment credit will remain strong despite substantial deficits. 
In a recession, the money supply tends to fall off as bank 
loans come due and the banks are unable to find new bor- 
rowers. Government borrowing is an offset to this tend- 
ency and strengthens the private economy by keeping 
purchasing power high. The banks and other lenders may 
be expected willingly to make funds available to the gov- 
ernment under these circumstances. 

It seems clear that deficits of $10 billion per year for 
five years could be taken in stride. If the situation re- 
quired deficits averaging $15 billion for ten years to 
bring us back up to a new peak of prosperity, we could 
still count ourselves fortunate. The national debt would 
then be less than the gross national product, remaining 
clearly manageable, and the burden of interest payments 
would still be a minor portion of the Federal budget. The 
circumstances clearly call for more effective government 
action to prevent the depression from deepening. VLB 
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BUSINESS BRIEFS 


PUBLICATIONS AND DEVELOPMENTS OF BUSINESS INTEREST 


Retail Cost of Foods 


The retail cost of the “market basket” of foods as 
reported by the United States Department of Agriculture 
increased from an annual rate of $1,015 in the fourth 
quarter of 1957 to $1,054 in the first quarter of 1958. 
The result of this $39 increase was that retail costs in 
the first three months of this year surpassed the previous 
high recorded in the third quarter of 1952. Farmers 
received approximately $29 of the increase and $10 was 
received by marketing agencies. 

As a result of cyclical decreases in the number of 
animals and the withholding of stock by farmers for feed- 
ing or breeding purposes, the marketing of meat animals 
was down and prices up. This increase in meat prices 
accounted for more than half the rise in retail and farm 
prices. Because of unfavorable weather, prices of fresh 
vegetables and citrus fruits also rose sharply during the 
winter months. 

Prices received by farmers for food products averaged 
13 percent higher in the first quarter of 1958 than in the 
corresponding period of the previous year. The quarterly 
average was reported to be the highest since January- 
March, 1954. Also, average unit marketing charges for 
farm food products were 4 percent higher in the first 
quarter than in the same period of 1957. Because of the 
greater increase in farm prices than in marketing charges, 
the farmers’ share of the consumers’ food dollar increased 
to 41 cents from 39 cents in the first quarter of 1957. 
Since January 1, 1947, the quarterly average of the farm- 
ers’ share has varied from 39 to 52 cents. 


Auto Attachments 


The FogMaster Company, Inc., 205 West 19th Street, 
New York 11, New York, has announced the marketing 
of their new product called “FogMasters.” It is reported 
that the “FogMasters” are clear yellow plastic filters 
which are placed over the headlights, thus converting 
them into foglights. The clear yellow light is reportedly 
not reflected back from the fog into the driver’s eyes and 
it does not create a glare which is disturbing to oncoming 
cars. The reported price is less than one dollar. 

A new fire extinguisher call “Protect-all,” primarily 
designed to minimize auto fire hazards, has just been 
released by the American LaFrance Corporation, Elmira, 
New York. This extinguisher uses dry powder to put out 
gasoline, oil, and grease fires as well as fires originating 
in a car’s upholstered interior. The fire-killing agent of 
the extinguisher is a clean, pure white, dry powder that 
is expelled by compressed air. 


Foreign Travel 


The United States Department of Commerce reported 
that expenditures by Americans on foreign travel 
amounted to more than $1.9 billion in 1957, an increase 
of 90 percent over 1950 and 171 percent over a ten-year 
period. The expenditures were composed of $1.4 billion 
spent in foreign countries, an additional $250 million paid 
to foreign carriers for transportation, and $300 million 
paid to United States shipping companies and airlines in 
fares. 

The two leading beneficiaries of American expendi- 
tures abroad were Canada and Mexico, with Canada 


receiving $340 million and Mexico $300 million in 1957. 
It was reported that approximately a half billion dollars 
was spent in the countries of Western Europe, with Italy, 
France, and the United Kingdom leading. It is also inter- 
esting to note that this country benefited from foreigners 
traveling in the United States to the extent of about $800 
million in 1957, which included fares paid to United 
States carriers by foreigners. This amount exceeded 
revenues received from such major exports as tobacco 


and tractors. 
Railroads in 1957 


The railroads suffered from inflation and declining 
business activity in 1957. Traffic declined, wages and 
other costs continued to rise, and net earnings were down. 
Freight carloadings in 1957 were 6 percent below those of 
1956, and passenger miles declined 8 percent. The rate 
of return earned in 1957 was approximately 3 percent on 
net investment in property, a return lower than that 
earned in any of the seven preceding years except 1954. 

Competition for intercity passenger traffic in the United 
States has further reduced the railroads’ share, which in 
1957 was less than half that of 1945. In contrast, the 
share of the air carriers has been greatly expanded (see 
chart). In the chart, inland waterways and electric rail- 
ways are combined under the heading “other.” 

The highlight of 1957 was the installation of more 
new freight cars than in any of the past thirty years, 
with the single exception of 1954. More than 88,000 new 
freight cars were placed in service for Class I railroads. 
After allowing for the replacement of old cars, total 
freight car ownership increased 39,000. These new freight 
car purchases, along with other new capital programs, 
brought total capital expenditures to a near record level 
of almost $1.4 billion in 1957. 
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Sharp gains from a month earlier were recorded by 
several of the major indexes of Illinois business activity 
during March; but for the greater part, they remained 
below the March, 1957, level. Although construction con- 
tracts awarded increased 31 percent from February, they 
were still 29 percent below March of a year ago. Life 
insurance sales showed increases of 19 percent from the 
previous month, but dropped 5 percent below the life 
insurance sales of March, 1957. Bank debits were 17 per- 
cent higher than February but 2 percent below March 
of a year ago. 

Illinois farm prices, in contrast to the national aver- 
age, showed the greatest decline during March, falling 7 
percent; in comparison with farm prices of a year ago, 
a drop of 10 percent was reported. Department store 
sales, petroleum production, and consumer prices were 
the only indexes during March that showed increases 
over both February, 1958, and March, 1957. 


Public Aid 


The Illinois Public Aid Commission recently an- 
nounced that 330,522 persons had received $14.8 million 
from the five public assistance programs in February, 
1958. The report shows that the number receiving assist- 
ance is increasing but the amount of assistance received 
by those on the public rolls is declining. In February, 
1958, the average grant amounted to $44.83 per person as 
compared with $45.69 in January, 1958, and $46.73 in 
February, 1957. 

Of the five public assistance programs, 37 percent of 
the persons receiving public aid are on the general assist- 
ance rolls and are receiving 26 percent of total expendi- 
tures. Aid to dependent children accounted for 33 percent 
of the persons and 27 percent of total expenditures. As- 
sistance to the aged went to 25 percent of the persons but 
amounted to the largest proportion of total expenditures 
with 38 percent. Assistance for the blind and disability 
assistance accounted for the remaining portion. 


Public Works Projects 


In a recent issue of the JIlinois Labor Bulletin, it was 
reported that an average of over 200,000 workers were 
employed last year on construction projects in Illinois, an 
all-time record for the State. With the aid of $660 
million now available for public works programs, con- 
struction work is slated to continue at a high level. It is 
estimated that these programs will require an employee 
force of 92,000 persons. Of these persons, an estimated 
60,000 workers will be needed on regular highway pro- 
grams, for which outlays of $360 million are planned. 
Expenditures amounting to about $193 million are planned 
for toll road work for the year, with more than 25,000 
persons scheduled to be employed when construction 
reaches its peak. 

In addition to these projects, construction plans in- 
clude $24 million for building at the University of Illinois, 
$6 million at Southern Illinois University, and approxi- 
mately $10 million at other State universities. The State 
Department of Aeronautics has plans for 28 projects, 
which are expected to cost about $8 million. 


Cattle on Feed 

Farmers in Illinois had 628,000 head of cattle on grain 
feed for market as of April 1, 1958. This was 3 percent 
more than a year ago but 3 percent less than the number 
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on feed as of January 1, 1958. Marketing of grain-fed 
cattle from Illinois farms during the first quarter of 1958 
totaled 257,000 head, 12 percent below the corresponding 
period a year ago. The total of 236,000 head of cattle 
placed on feed during the quarter was 11 percent above 
the number placed on feed during the same months of 
1957. Of the total, 34 percent had been on feed less than 
three months, 60 percent had been on feed three to six 
months, and 6 percent had been on feed more than six 
months. It was reported that farmers intended to market 
8 percent of the cattle on feed in April, 12 percent in 
May, 13 percent in June, and 67 percent at a later date. 


Valuation of Building Permits 


The total valuation of building permits for the twenty 
largest cities in Illinois for the first three months of 1958 
was 15.5 percent below the corresponding period of 1957. 
The March valuation figure was approximately 12 percent 
above the same month in 1957, but 8 percent below March, 
1956 (see chart). Chicago experienced the highest monthly 
building permit valuation ($35.3 million) in the past two 
years except for December, 1957. 

The total building permit valuation for these twenty 
cities in 1957 increased 1.2 percent from 1956. Many of 
the individual cities showed substantial gains. Both Kan- 
kakee and Bloomington increased approximately 112 per- 
cent in 1957 from the previous year. Galesburg was the 
third highest with an advance of 71 percent, and Quincy 
reported an increase of 39 percent. On the other hand, 
East St. Louis experienced the worst decline with 62 per- 
cent. Belleville, Springfield, and Rockford dropped 40 
percent, 35 percent, and 25 percent respectively below 
their building permit valuation levels of 1956. 


ESTIMATED VALUATION OF BUILDING 
PERMITS IN 20 CITIES 


OF DOLLARS 


fe) 1 L 1 1 l 

JF M AM J J A S O N D 
Source: U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 
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COMPARATIVE ECONOMIC DATA FOR SELECTED ILLINOIS CITIES 


March, 1958 
Electric Estimated | 
Building , Depart- Bank Postal 
Permits! ment Store Debits‘ Receipts® 
845,237" | $491,716 $16,571" | $13,468" 
eb. 1958....| +87. 8.4 433 +17.2 40.1 
Percentage change from... ... 1957....|  +13.6 -0.9 +4 
NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
835,324 872,607 $363,578 $15,234 | $11,737 
eb., 1958....| +97. 41. 432 +17.3 40.8 
Percentage change from Rit 1957....| +12.0 +4 2.2 
eb., 1958... .|+1,009. +74 +19.3 nth. 
Percentage change from (Mae, 1957....| +2431 —2.4 +38 +0.8 
3,544 na. | $ 5,003 $ 42 
eb., 1958....| +131. =f. +58 +10.4 +1. 
Percentage change from 1957....|  —13 1 0 45.7 +38 
eb., 1958....| —39. +4 +12.3 
Percentage change from 1957...|  +2.8 43.9 
$ n.a. $ 4,057 n.a. $ 55 
Rock Island-Moline.......... Age ah $ 874 24,000 $ 9,199 $. 99> $ 149 
eb. 1958....| —10.5 -10.7 na. +11.4 +6.8 
Percentage change from. . . (Men 957...| 47.4 45.9 
45,320 | $15,540 $ 180 $ 214 
eb., 1958....| +135.8 —5.4 +30 +17.4 +7.3 
Percentage change from... . 1957...| +1.4 +18 
CENTRAL ILLINOIS 
Bloomington................. na $ 4,511 $ P $ 
eb., +2.7 —5.1 n.a. +28. +7. 
Percentage change from 1957... +6.7 -5.0 +10.2 
Champaign-Urbana........... $1 12,429 $ 6,856 $ = $ 
eb., 1958... |+1,502.9 n.a. +11. +10.1 
Percentage change from 1957...| 475.8 -0.7 +84 
$ 797 12,054 $ 4,764 $ 47 $ 
eb., 1958....| +884.0 +38 +8.6 
Percentage change from 1957..-.| +532.5 ~13.2 +5.8 
eb., 1958....| —64.9 0.0 +59° +19.9 +31 
Percentage change from 1957....| —81.8 +124 ~9 4 
eb., 1958... . +31. —3.8 —0. n.a. —12. 
Percentage change from. . . 1957....| —31.0 +5.4 +4.4 -~10.4 
eb., 1958....| +65.4 +13. 
$ 275 9,365 | $ 4,001 $ fl 
eb., 1958....| —73.0 + +7.9 
Percentage change from... Mar’ 1957...| 4.31.0 +16 ~6.4 +12 +11 
Springfield... $ 871 35,424° | $10,622 $ 128 $ 212 
eb., 1958....| +94.4 0.6 —14.8 +36° +16.9 —22.1 
Percentage change from... yar’ 1957... 4715.1 49.5 -17.9 47.5 ~10.0 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS | 3 
$ 7148 12,409 $ 7,038 $ $ 
eb., 1958....| +76. 4.6 —4. n.a. +14. 
Percentage change tosy 145° +8.7 ~12.5 -0.8 +61 
eb., 1958... .|4+3,714.3 n.a. +13. +4, 
Percentage change from... .)ygar’ +4.1 415.9 


* Total for cities listed. » Includes East Moline. © Includes immediately surrounding territory. n.a. Not available. oe 
Sources: 'U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics. Data include Federal construction projects. * Local power companies. # Illinois 


Department of Revenue. Data are for February, 1958. Comparisons relate to January, 1958, and February, 1957. * Research Depart- 
ments of Federal Reserve Banks in Seventh (Chicago) and Eighth (St. Louis) Districts. Department store sales percentages rounded 
by original sources. * Local post office reports. Four-week accounting periods ending March 7, 1958, and March 8, 1957. 
11 | 
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